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church nor synagogue, parson nor rabbi, for its interpretation or

enforcement.

Nevertheless, in his early manhood difficulties and failures
induced in him the common phase of disillusionment with the
world about him and affected him with a sense of spiritual loneli-
ness which was accentuated by contact with devout Christians,
especially among his women friends. His consciousness of having
lost something infinitely precious and of inability to find anything
adequate to take its place is best shown in the words of a frank and
moving letter written by him in October, 1886, to a young woman,
daughter of a Church of England clergyman, whose acquaintance
he had made while staying with friends in Yorkshire.

I cannot say that I admire mankind, particularly City mankind,
at present [he wrote]. But I have not the morbidly cynical opinions
I had when I came to Cowick. I found simplicity there, I use the
word in its highest and most refined sense. I found that there were
people who did good actions in consequence of their religious feelings
and not in consequence of their wish to gratify some vanity or conceit $
some who were satisfied not to go without reward altogether, but to
reap the reward in the dim and distant future to which their religion
taught them to look. I envied you all when you went to church and
came away feeling happier. I still envy all believers, and can only
continue to regret that I have ceased to be of their number. Had I seen
more true religion, be it Christianity or anything else you like, I should
possibly never have seceded ; unfortunately 999 out of 1000 are what
your father once termed in one of his sermons which I had the pleasure
of hearing, " Armchair Christians." There is bitter truth in these lines
of dough's:

"Of all the creatures under Heaven's wide cope
There are none more hopeless than those who had once hope
None so beliefless as those who have once believed ..."

The letter is signed : " One who would give anything for faith,
Rufus D. Isaacs."

From the slightly sententious language there emerges the
picture of a young man unsatisfied, adrift and forlorn, more deeply
affected than perhaps he himself realized by his failure on the
Stock Exchange, and conscious of his own exile from an aspect of
life which brought peace, comfort and confidence td his friends.

The requirements of the law in respect of the knowledge of
Latin were especially irksome to him, for the classics had played
little part in the curriculum of any of his schools and his acquaint-
ance with Latin was rudimentary. Nevertheless, he sat down to
the task with all the greater determination since a new influence
had recently entered his life. Most of the young ladies of the